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EXTRACTS FROM REPORT TO THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 

Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure. — It is undeniably 
true that, as President Lowell remarked in his annual report for 
1916-1917, the code of professional ethics for teachers has not been 
thoroughly developed, and is not fully understood either by teachers 
or trustees. The fact is to be regretted, for it necessarily affects 
unfavorably the morale of the teachers, the general estimation in 
which the profession is held, and the friendliness of relations be- 
tween teachers, administrators, and trustees everywhere. The 
development of a code such as the other professions possess would 
serve the interests of teachers and colleges alike, for those interests 
are at bottom identical. It would undoubtedly prove a difficult 
and tedious process, but it would be found to be concerned for the 
most part only with the topics assigned for study in this report. 

A very valuable suggestion toward this end, it would seem, is 
one made by Professor H. W. Tyler in the Educational Review for 
December, 1920. It is that an acceptable standard code of what 
academic freedom means and what it does not mean should be worked 
out by collaboration of the parties in interest, and that a standard 
procedure in cases of dispute over academic tenure should be agreed 
upon by the same parties. The significant and highly important work 
already done in the field by the Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure would naturally be taken as the initial contribution to such 
an end. If similar studies might now be made by the various or- 
ganizations of colleges and universities, considerable progress might 
be made, through comparison and harmonization of the results, to- 
ward the realization of a worthy code of professional ethics for 
teachers. The present report is offered as a tentative basis for the 
contribution of the American College Association toward that end. 

Meantime, until the greater document is drawn, the primary 
object of a formulation by this Association is, as far as it may be 
attained by this means, twofold: first, to secure for competent, 
judicious teachers in the colleges of the Association the sense of 
security and the peace of mind which are indispensable to the effi- 
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58 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 

ciency of their work; second, to insure protection of the colleges 
against wanton, persistent injury from utterances of the incom- 
petent and injudicious. 

It should be clearly recognized, however, that the adoption of a 
report by this organization cannot have the effect of legislation for 
the colleges comprised in it. The Association of American Colleges 
is not a standardizing body. The sum total of immediate result to 
be anticipated from the proposed adoption of a report is the influence 
that may be exercised by a plain statement of the beliefs of the 
Association as a whole upon these all-important topics. 

Academic Freedom 

The question of academic freedom is merely a special application 
of the problem of freedom of speech, the subject of controversy, in 
one phase or another, as old as the world. Wide as are the varieties 
of belief upon the main problem, they are certainly no wider than 
the divergence of views upon the question of the degree to which the 
college teacher has limited his liberty of utterance by his choice of 
a profession. . . . 

Academic freedom is not a myth, neither is it license unrestrained 
and irresponsible. What it should be may be stated best in terms 
of liberty and responsibility. The ideal college atmosphere is one 
in which, on the one hand, the institution guarantees to all its teach- 
ers unrestricted freedom in teaching, investigation, and publication, 
and in which, on the other hand, competent, judicious scholars exer- 
cise their freedom with fitting regard for the welfare and reputation 
of the institution they serve. Such an atmosphere should be the 
ultimate aim of every institution of learning; in it every trace of 
the problem of academic freedom would disappear. 

Impediments to immediate and general realization of ideal con- 
ditions inhere in the very nature of the parties to the relation. Col- 
leges are hampered in their approach to it by two facts. One is 
that many, perhaps most, of them owe their origin and present sup- 
port to constituencies whose convictions on certain controversial 
topics make it quite impossible for colleges maintained by them to 
allow complete freedom in the teaching of those topics, even in the 
privacy of the class room. The other is the immaturity and con- 
sequent extreme impressionability of the student body. Topics 
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and doctrines that are in themselves entirely suitable material for 
thought and study are in some cases wholly inappropriate for con- 
sideration in college, and in others call for the most careful and 
considerate handling. Exclusion or restriction in such cases results 
from the necessary exercise of "pedagogic common sense." 

The failures of teachers to achieve their side of the ideal of aca- 
demic freedom are mainly the inevitable outcome of individual lack 
of perfection. Quite aside from the occasional lapses of judgment to 
which all are subject, there are two general conditions that bear on 
this side of the problem. One is that so large a proportion of the 
teaching staff of most colleges is in the lower ranks of the faculty, 
and in the nature of the case comes somewhat short of a full mea- 
sure of competency, either in training or in experience. The other is 
that prolonged teaching of youth tends, as has not infrequently been 
pointed out, to beget in teachers a spirit of reckless authority, lead- 
ing the occasional one who yields to it to utter dicta on all sorts of 
subjects without sufficient regard either for the facts involved or the 
effect upon other interests, including even those of his college. These 
facts, together with the immaturity of the material the teacher works 
upon, go far to invalidate the parallel often drawn between the position 
claimed for the college teacher and that of a federal judge, with his 
freedom from responsibility to the appointing power for his acts 
and utterances. 

The trend of future experience must be in the direction of ever- 
greater freedom, but outgrowing the hindrances to it must be a 
matter of much time and effort. Meantime, pending the advance 
and in anticipation of it, much may be gained from the adoption 
and general observance of certain definite conventions concerning 
freedom in the formation and expression of opinion by college teach- 
ers. As such temporary conventions the following may be suggested : 

(a) The college may not place any restraint upon the 
teacher's freedom in investigation, unless restriction upon 
the amount of time devoted to it becomes necessary in 
order to prevent undue interference with the teaching 
which is the primary function of the college instructor. 

(b) The college may not impose any limitation upon the 
teacher's freedom in the exposition of his own subject in 
the class room or in addresses and publications outside 
the college, except in so far as the general necessity of adapt- 
ing all instruction to the needs of immature students, or 
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specific stipulations in advance, fully understood and ac- 
cepted by both parties, limit the scope and character of 
instruction. If specific stipulations are made, they should 
be regarded as necessary concessions to weaknesses in the 
existing situation, and be dispensed with as soon as cir- 
cumstances will permit. 

(c) No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of dis- 
cussing in his class room controversial topics outside of 
his own field of study. The privilege is often exercised, 
but the support of the college may not be expected in cases 
where friction arises from the practice. 

(d) The college must recognize the teacher's right, in 
speaking or writing outside of the college upon subjects 
beyond the scope of his own field of study, to precisely 
the same freedom and the same responsibility as attach to 
all other persons, subject only to the necessity of protecting 
the good name and the welfare of the college against serious 
injury. The teacher in all speaking and writing of this 
character should be scrupulous in making it clear that his 
institution has no responsibility for the views expressed by 
him. 

All such conventions are but makeshifts, however, and must be 
outgrown. Yet even while they hold sway, until the hoped-for 
advance to an atmosphere of universal trust, forbearance and good- 
will on both sides, every effort should be made by institutions and 
teachers to work in the spirit of the better time to come. Colleges 
should, while guarding as they must the fair fame and all vital 
interests of the institution, grant the largest possible measure of 
freedom of utterance, and teachers should, while holding with all 
fidelity to their highest ideals in the pursuit and dissemination of 
truth, give due consideration also to the limitations inevitably 
imposed upon them by the nature and situation of the institution 
they serve. With such a spirit dominant in both parties, the few 
cases of controversy now arising over academic freedom will become 
fewer still. 

Academic Tenure 

Controversies over academic freedom almost invariably and in- 
evitably develop into problems of tenure. Not more than a small 
part, however, probably less than one-third, of all conflicts over 
academic tenure grow out of abuses, real or supposed, of academic 
freedom. A formulation of principles, policies and methods of pro- 
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cedure in regard to academic tenure is consequently even more im- 
portant that one in regard to academic freedom. 

The objects aimed at in the formulation of principles here are 
substantially the same as in the one relating to academic freedom, 
namely, the peace of mind of the teacher and the protection of all 
vital interests of the college. Both are of the utmost importance, 
but it can hardly be over-emphasized that conditions of tenure are 
destined henceforth to have much to do with the possibility of re- 
cruiting vigorous, truth-loving and truth-seeking men and women 
for the teaching profession. Security of tenure must make amends 
in some degree for sacrifices at other points, if the colleges are not 
to be limited to inferior material for their teaching staff. 

The general principle of academic tenure should be that the 
security of a teacher's position, after a suitable period of probation 
has been passed, is to be considered as beyond question. Two 
exceptions only may be made to the rule. If a teacher should be 
found unworthy of his position for some grave cause, such as personal 
immorality, disloyalty to the country, professional incompetence, or 
gross neglect of duty, no rules of tenure should erect a barrier to his 
dismissal, provided the facts be admitted by the accused teacher or 
be established under suitable procedure. And if the college should 
find itself, by reason of financial straits, under a genuine necessity 
of reducing the cost of its teaching staff, or, because of lack of demand 
at some point, obliged to cut down a departmental staff, customary 
restraints of tenure would necessarily yield to economic pressure. 

Care in the choice and testing of teachers is of f undamental im- 
portance. It is not difficult, as a rule, to determine the professional 
competence of a candidate for the position that is to be filled, but it 
is practically impossible to make sure in advance that the candidate 
and the college will fit each other temperamentally. From this 
fact arises the need of a sufficient period of probation, during which 
both college and candidate may be tired out with reference to their 
mutual fitness for a permanent relation. When probation gives way 
to recognized permanency of greater or less degree, the trust reposed 
in the teacher should be complete, capable of being broken only 
by evidence that would stand examination anywhere. 

Methods of appointment, probation, reappointment, termination 
of appointment, and dismissal, are therefore obviously of prime 
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importance in connection with the subject of tenure. The follow- 
ing recommendations are offered in regard to them: 

(a) First appointments should as a rule be temporary and 
be followed by renewals or short-term appointments until 
the competence of the appointee and the mutual com- 
patibility of the college and the appointee are fully estab- 
lished. Thereafter a greater security of tenure, especially 
in the higher ranks, should be indicated by characterization 
of the appointment as permanent, indefinite, without term, 
or for some extended term with presumption of renewal at 
its expiration. All appointments should be made in con- 
ference with the department concerned, and might well 
be subject to approval by a faculty or council committee, 
or even by the faculty or council itself. The precise terms 
and expectations of every appointment should be stated 
in writing and be in the possession of both college and 
teacher. 

(b) Termination of a temporary or a short-term ap- 
pointment should always be possible at the expiration of the 
term by the mere act of giving timely notice of the desire to 
terminate. The decision to terminate should always be 
taken, however, in conference with the department concerned, 
and might well be subject to approval by a faculty or council 
committee or by the faculty or council. Notice of the 
decision to terminate should be given in ample time to allow 
the teacher an opportunity to secure a new position. The 
extreme limit for such notice should not be less than three 
months before the expiration of the academic year. The 
teacher who proposes to withdraw either before or at the 
end of a term should give equal notice. 

(c) Termination of a permanent, indefinite, or long- 
term appointment for cause should regularly require action 
by both a faculty committee and the governing board of 
the college. Exception to this rule may be necessary in 
cases of gross immorality or of disloyalty to the country, 
when the facts are admitted. In such cases summary dis- 
missal would naturally ensue. In cases where other offenses 
are charged, and in all cases where the facts are in dispute, 
the accused teacher should always have the opportunity to 
be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment 
upon the case. In the trial of charges of professional in- 
competence, the testimony of scholars in the same field, 
either from his own or from other institutions, should always 
be taken. Dismissal for other reasons than immorality, 
treason, or gross neglect of duty should not ordinarily take 
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effect in less than a year from the time that the decision is 
reached. 

(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appoint- 
ments because of financial exigencies should be sought only 
as a last resort, after every effort has been made to meet 
the need in other ways and to find other suitable employ- 
ment in the institution for the teacher concerned. Situa- 
tions which make drastic retrenchment of this sort neces- 
sary should ordinarily preclude expansions of the staff at 
other points at the same time. 

Report of the Commission on Academic Freedom and 

Academic Tenure, 1922. 
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